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The F.B.I. must work 
reputation following 


FROM OUR NEW YORK OFFICE 


k hard tt»< 
failure tOK< 


back its 
atch bandits. 


The Brink’s robbery is the sternest Janie 


At 7.10 pm the seven 
armed men steppers 
quietly to the 

strongroom anti fehe . 
leader barked at h%d 
cashier Thomap Lloyd 
and his four assist¬ 
ants: “Get your hand? 
up!” 

The bandit leader^ 
ordered Lloyd by 
name-to 6pen the door 
to the strongro.om. 

Once inside the 
strongroom, some of 
L the bandits quickly 
• bound and gagged 
Lloyd and cashiers 
Charles Grell and Her¬ 
man Pfaff, dispatcher 
Ailen and the guard Smith. 


A MERICA’S much-publicised Fed¬ 
eral Bureau of Investigation i: 

unVer a cloud. ' - u««bo ui „ 

Failure of the G-men to bring in killer aSd bank robber John Dillinger ^ nke sa^ks of groceries. 

1-he ffanff of seven men who held UD went on a rampage that ended with ' - .. .l. 

Br™n Lston o^Jan^^^^^^^ his death-on July 22, 1934. . 

got away with £440,000 in cash and Inspector Gurnea was on the jpb at robbers when a b 
£220,000 in cheques has made them Brink’s right from the start because ^ access to the v u t 

■ " ' ... ■ j- Federal money was stolen—a £30,000 

payroll .for the Boston navy yard. 

There were seven ipen in the 
Brink’s hold-up. As .the men let 
themselves into the back dodr of 
Bx'ink’s armored car garage with a 


the target for strong criticism. 

All this comes on top of politicians’ 
condemnation of FBI chief J. E^ai 


•The other bandits went over to the 
bags of money, which were lying 


a door giving access to the vault 
. from the arniored car garage. 

Tfie interruption caused the robbers 
to speed their departure. There was 
nearly £1,000,000 in the strongroom, 
but the raiders could carry only 15 
bags between them. 


Hoover for his agent’s telephone¬ 
tapping activities in the Coplon- 
Gubitchev spy inquiry. 

Telephone-tapping is expressly 
forbidden by US Federal law, but 
Hoover maintained that breaking of 
the law was justified by national 
security. 

Quick capture of the Brink’s hold¬ 
up gang would undoubtedly have 
raised the prestige of the FBI to the 
level it reached when it smashed the 
kidnapping racket of the ea^ 30’Si . 

The hold-up at Brink’s Incorpor¬ 
ated in Prince Street, Boston, on 
Tuesday night, January IT* last, was 
the second biggest cash robbery in the 
history of the USA. - * 

America’s biggest cash robbery was 
in 1935, when £669,000 Was stolen 
from a bank messenger in New York. 

Brink’s, a nation-wide organisation 
which handles some £111,000,000,000 
a year, collects money front banks in 
its armored cars, takes it to its offices 
and makes up payrolls on behalf of 
big employers. 

For months, the FBI, with ace 
inspector Myron Gurnea, from Wash¬ 
ington, in charge, and thousands of 
State police have searched in^ain for 
the bandits. ... u 4. -n • 

An admission that police haven’t a*’ 
clue to the bandits caipe a couple of 
weeks ago in the form of an appeal 
by Massachusetts Attorney-General 
■Francis Kelly for the services of an 

informer. . ..... 

He dangled before a prospective the locks wouldn’t have stopped 
Informer the offer of a reward of cracksman more than 10 seconds. . _ . 

£66,000 — £44,000 from Brink’s, and Before they r^ched the -strong- strongroom holds about £4,500,000 for. 
£22,000 from the Commercial Union room the bandits pulled rtibber masks Bostqn Arm’s Friday payrolls, there 
Assurance Company, 'which, ' with over their faces and made sure they is —i-.--... •. . 


s Lloyd describing the robbery to police. 


7 any The bandits —. 
tepte'd routine of .^iufies 


have known the 
the^ strongroom, 


assumed -^at the 'efficient when the guard 


for they picked a Tuesday night. 


robbers had obtained keys:^ to the turret mmmanding the entrant to 

Hnora hiit as a HptPotivA pn+ ,, , -tfe - ® ^ 


doors, but, as a detective pointed out, 


the strongroom was off duty. 

On Thursday nights, when the 


i big corps of cashiers ( 


duty . 


its reinsurers, was hit hardest- by the had the cords ready to tie up their mtfking up pays, and the guard is io 


hold-up. 


"rtctims. 


his bullet-proof turret.* 






















A Gentleman 


By OXLEY BATMAN 


L ieutenant christie of the 

mounted police felt he had a 
grievance against his superiors. 

They hSd sent him to Goulburn 
with orders to arrest Jacky-Jacky, the 
gentleman bushranger, out allowed 
him only stock police horses. 

Three times his toiling trooners 
had sighted the bushranger. Each 
time Jacky-Jacky, mounted on the 
fastest racehorse he could steal from 
the Macarthurs or their squatter 
friends, had waved his hand airily 
and galloped away. 

To make Christie’s job harder, 
Jacky-Jacky ha'd friends throughout 
the Goulburn district. He knew in 
advance evei y move the police 
made, raided the roads and town¬ 
ships they left unprotected. 

Lieutenant Christie’s cup of bitter¬ 
ness was full when he learned from 
an excited convict stockrider one 
morning in 1841,. that all his months 
of work had been wasted. 

The village clergyman of Bungen- 
dore had arrested Jacky-Jacky at 
musket point. As Jacky-Jacky ex¬ 
plained later, his horse was lame 
after a long chase and his only 
musket was out of order. 

In any case William Westwood, 
known ^ through the Goulburn dis¬ 
trict as Jacky-Jacky, vvas far too 
polite to Are at a clergyman. 

Westwood is unique among Aus¬ 
tralian bushrangers. Throughout his 
brief but spectacular career he shot 
no-one, did no more harm than 
relieving the citizens of their cash 
or horses. 

He always apologised to his vic¬ 
tims and was scrupulously polite to 
women. 

Westwood had received a good 
education in Kent before he was 
transported at 16 for some trivial 
offence. He worked as an assigned 
convict servant for three years until 
he met a noted bushranger named 
Paddy Curran. With Curran he 
stuck up his employer’s house and 
took to the bush. 


The partnership did not last long. 
When Curran molested the wife of 
a farmed' they were robbing, the 
furious Jacky-Jacky drew a pistol 
and threatened to shoot him. 

He stripped Curran of his horse 
and weapons and forced him to 
leave the farm on foot. Jacky- 
Jacky apologised to the farmer’s 
wife and returned her all the goods 
they had stolen. 

In a few months the polite high¬ 
wayman had become a legend. In 
later years old bands sang ballads 
about his exploits, told incredible 
stories of his daring in stealing 
racehorses and invented impossible 
riding feats. 

But his actual tally was impressive 
enough — three mail coaches, a 
dozen ' valuable horses, half-a- 
dozen country stores and scores of 
stray travellers. Lieutenant Christie 
was glad he could send a trooper 
galloping to Goulburn with the news 
that Jacky-Jacky had been captured. 

When Christie reached Bungen- 
dore he leaimed that Jacky-Jacky 
had already escaped frorft two 
armed men, but' had been’ captured 
again. He mounted the bushranger 
in the midst of his troopers and set 
off for the nearest gaol. 

Passing through the Bargo Brush 
Jacky-Jacky jumped from his horse 
and ran through the bush on foot. 
The troopers chased him for a mile 
before they rounded him up again. 

This time Christie tied Jacky- 
Jacky on his horse and got him 
safely t» Bargo lock-up. But in the 
morning Jacky-Jacky was gone. So 
was the lock-up keeper's horse and 
musket. 

A few hours later he held up Mr. 
Francis Macarthur on the Berrima 
Road, apologised and exchanged the 
horse he was riding for one of 
Macarthur’s carriage horses. 

Lieutenant Christie returned to 
his weary patrolling after the 
elusive Jacky-Jacky. But he never 
sighted the bushranger again. Jacky- 


Jacky daringly visited Sydney, en¬ 
joyed himself in the capital for three 
days and stole the best horse he 
could And. 

It was a woman who captured 
him the second time. 

To Mary Gray, daughter of the 
licensee of the Black Horse Inn near 
Berrima, there was something odd 
about the young man who rode up 
to the inn one morning, ordered a 
meal and threw himself on a sofa. 

His clothes were too good, his 
thoroughbred mare too valuable for 
a casual traveller. When she came 
back with a drink the good-looking 
young man was asleep on the sofa. 
Taking a risk, Mary threw herself 
on top of him and screamed for help. 

With any other bushranger, she 
might have been killed, but Jacky- 
Jacky would not fight a woman. 
Mary’s mother and father joined her 
and a convict carpenter named 
Waters hit him on the head with a 
shingling hammer. 

Jacky-Jacky was bundled off to 
Sydn,ey and a delighted Government 
Anally lodged him in Darlinghurst 
Gaol. After, an attempted escape he 
was transferred to Cockatoo Island, 
which was supposed to be escape- 
proof. But Jacky-Jacky and 25 other 
men overpowered a warder and 
were swimming sturdily for Bal¬ 
main when the water police-boat 
recaptured them. 

The authorities decided that Port 
Arthur was the only safe place for 
Jacky-Jacky. He was chained with 
other convicts to a cable in the 
ship’s hold but managed to break 
his fetters. • The ship’s crew closed 
down the hatches just in time and 
kept them closed until they reached 
port and delivered their weak, 
starving cargo. 

Port Arthur’s only route to the 
mainland was across a narrow neck 
of land guarded by ti-oops and 
savage dogs. But Jacky-Jacky es¬ 
caped and resumed bushranging. 

He was caught again, escaped 
again and was Anally run down in 
Hobart. This time he was sentenced 
to death, later commuted to- life at 
Norfolk Island. 

'Norfolk Island was the harshest, 
toughest prison establishment in 
Australia. Only convicts with long 
records were sent there and the 
garrison lived in constant fear of a 
cSrrvict uprising. 

The convicts were treated with 
brutal discipline, half-starved, tor¬ 
tured, subject to pefty and major 
tyranny. The authorities deliber¬ 
ately set out to break the convicts’ 
spirits, keep them cowed and amen¬ 
able to discipline. 

To end the misery of their lives, 
convicts often committed unpro¬ 
voked murders. Hanging was better 
than life on Norfolk Island. 

, The broken ^irisoners invented the 
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THE BAP OLD PAYS 


to the laist 


macabre Norfolk Island lottery. Two 
friends would draw straws. The 
loser would kill his fciend. The 
killer would be hanged. Both es¬ 
caped from their misery. 

In this bitter environment, some¬ 
thing happened to the debonair 
soul of William Westwood. As a 
bushranger he was a marked man, 
singled out for discipline. 

When the convicts mutinied over 
a change in their food ration," West- 
wood took the leadership. He sprang 
on a box and addressed the convicts: 
“I’ve made up my mind to bear this 
oppression no longer. Remember, 
I’m going to the gallows. If any man 
funks it, let him stand aside. Those 
who will follow me, come on!” 

He led a rush towards the nearest 
guard and knocked him down with 
a stick. The brutal convicts behind 
him hacked and smashed the body 
to ribbons. 

Westwood ran to the next official, 
and knocked him down. The official 


pleaded for his life and cried out: 
“Remember my wife and children!”' 

“Damn your wife and children!” 
cvried Westwood. This was a different 
man to the gay Jacky-Jacky. 

Westwood smashed in the door of 
a hut and killed two officials with 
an axe. He stood outside the door, 
calmly smoking his pipe, while his 
followers battered the officials’ 
bodies. 

The horde of convicts were 
marching towards the home of the 
island magistrate ‘when they met 
the troops. At the sight of fixed 
bayonets they gave ground, allowed 
themselves to be rounded up one 
by one. 

Westwood and 12 other men were 
hanged on October 13, 1846. 

In a remarkable letter to a clergy¬ 
man who had befriended him in 
Tasmania, Westwood explained 
something of the change in his 
character. • 

“Ixwelcome death as a friend — 


the world, or what I’ve seen of It, 
has no allurements for me. 

“Before 1 knew the responsibility 
of life I had forfeited my birthright 
... I became a slave and was sent 
from all that was dear to me—and 
that for a trifling offence. 

“Since then 1 have been treated 
more like a beast than a man, until 
I could bear no more—driven to 
desperation by the oppression and 
tyranny of those whose duty it was 
to prevent us being treated thus. 

“I only took life—those I killed 
inflicted living death ... for years 
they tortured men’s minds and as 
well as their bodies . . . this place 
is worse than I can describe . . . 
the men are half-starved, hard- 
worked ahd cruelly flogged . . 

His last action before he died was 
to write to the authorities explaining 
that four men sentenced to die with 
him had taken no part in the mutiny. 

William. Westwood was a gentle- 
map to the last.# 







Jacky waved airily I 
troopers and galloped away c 
a fresh, fast horse. 
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By N. B. RUDD 




Every 

hiss 

and 


A t exercise in the Nazi prison yard, 
Britisher, Hugh Oloff de Wet, 28, 
picked up four inches of hacksaw 
blade and a plan for escape was al¬ 
ready forming in his mkid. 

The discovery meant release from, 
torture and perhaps madness or 
death to the young spy in the service 
of the French Deuxieme Bureau. He 
had been arrested by German coun¬ 
ter espionage men while spying on 
military installations. 

De Wet had worked to a clever 
plan which had outwitted the Ger¬ 
mans for nearly a year. He collected 
photographs of documents dealing 
with German fortifications and 
sewed them in cushions siniilar to 
those on the Budapest-Paris express. 
De Wet would travel a short distance 
in the train, substitute cushions, then 
leave. . 

Using a special code he would 
then send French colleagues the 
apartment number of the carriage. 
Using this system he smuggled sev¬ 
eral valuable plans from Germany 
until a man he had trusted betrayed 
him to the Gestapo. 

He was- arrested. Gestapo men 
stubbed cigarettes on his hands, 
broke his Anger joints and skilfully 
tapped a rubber mallet on the nape 
of his neck to make him talk. It 
was two years before his trial, and 
in that time he was moved from gaol 
to gaoi. He staged hunger strikes to 
obstruct his removal but was imme¬ 
diately placed in a lunatic asylum. 

De Wet eked out an existence and 
to keep his mind alert tried to achieve 
the impossible. His cell mate was 
having a birthday and for something 
to do de Wet promised him a feast 
of roast pigeon and rum. His friend 
said it leemed impossible; but de 
Wet tamed a pigeon to eat out of a 
noose formed by his thumb and fore¬ 
finger. He caught the pigeon, cut it 
up and cooked it with lighted paper. 


he traded for a pair of 
with the prison guard. 
a,fter he found the hacksaw 
blade. Every night he drew the blade 
gently* across the bar so as not to disi 
tiirb the prison ,-guard. Patiently* he 
sawed three thousand strokes each 
night, no more or less. He Ailed the 
cut in the bar with bread kneaded 
into paste and darkened. A few 
weeks and he was through. 

Using strips of looped sheet he 
hauled himself to the roof, then 
slipped down the earth wire of the 
lightning conductor to the ground. 

Fellow prisoners had told of a rat- 
infested underground river that was 
a refuge for the desperate. In this 
de Wet found kindly apaches who 
Atted him with peasant clothes, plug¬ 
ged his nose with candle wax to 
alter the contour of his face. They 
stained his face with sunbronze and 
helped him finalise his desperate 
plan to swim down the Danube to 
the Bosphorus. 

But his plan, 
close to fulfil- 
qaent, was upset 
when worn out 
oy swimming, -he 
chanced a night 
in a haystack 
and woke up 
next morning 
s u r rounded by 
farm workers. 

They had mis¬ 
taken him for a 
poultry thief and 
handed him over 
to the police. De 
Wet was chained 
wrist and ankle, 

Iran sferred to 
Berlin for the trial and placed in 
a cellar with 500 other prisoners. 
One night a Nazi guard sprayed 
the cellar with machine-gun bul¬ 
lets, but de Wet was unharmed. 

It seemed de Wet’s charmed life 
was to end when the German 
People’s Court condemned him to 
death. Gaoled in the Death Corridor 
of the dreaded Plotzensee prison, 
given food only every other day and 


manacled, he learnt how to slip his 
hands free of the fetters and to con¬ 
trol his racing thoughts as the death 
guards tramped down the corridor 
with victims for the guillotine. 

Every evening he heard the guards 
coming ' to collect the new day’s 
victims. Footsteps marched nearer 
and nearer and the crash of the next 
door bolts often sounded like his own. 
Every moynlng he heard the hiss of 
the guillotine and saw the short 
■coffins and pools, of blood. 

Determined to kill himself he stood 
on the stone slab used for a bed, 
smashed a window into small, pieces 
and chewed up the splinters—but 
nothing happened. 

Nearly four years he waited under 
sentence of death. He had to fight 
insanity and learned to tame flies 
for company. He would sit with his 
tamed flies and feel their gentle 
caresses as they climbed over his 
body. Each evening he attached a 
' shred of black 

ribbon to his 
prison rags, and 
he was dressed 
for dirmer — a 
small crust. 

Eventually, the 
RAF bombed the 
prison and be¬ 
cause no accom¬ 
modation w as 
left in the wreck¬ 
ed cells, 180 pris¬ 
oners were hang¬ 
ed that night. 
But de Wet was 
drafted' to an¬ 
other prison for 
execution of his 
sentence. At this 
prison camp he came close to death. 

He was put in a sentry box cell 
by the execution squad, told to strip 
and don a paper shirt. The guards 
came soon after and took out the 
doomed in rapid succession. De Wet’s 
door opened—“Dress,” said the guard. 
“Have no fear. Only a try out.” 

In 1945 the prison gates were 
opened by the Americans and free¬ 
dom came at last to Hugh de Wet.# 
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P OLICE arrested Ailsa when sha 
arrived home from school. They 
charged her with being a drug addict 
and for peddling drugs to her school 
friends. Ailsa was fourteen. 


By LYALL MOORE 




WE PONT WANT 


TEENAGE DRUG ADDICTS 


The fragile opium poppy. 


told the court 
playing of hot 


She is one of the 25 per cent of 
American teenage drug addicts who 
daily fall for the temptation of drugs 
which give them half an hour’s 
happiness in return for a craving 
and vicious hangover which, in time, 
will make them take stronger and 
stronger drugs for relief. 

In Australia no teenage . addicts 
have been arrested. So far as is 
known, few have been tempted. But 
recent arrests of drug smugglers in¬ 
dicate they might be. 

In recent years police have broken 
up several sex-drug orgies in Syd¬ 
ney, though teenagers were not in¬ 
volved. 

Customs men pull no punches in 
their campaign against , colored 
American seamen, who they say, 
are trying, to create a market in 
Australia.; The searhen know they 
will have a permanent market here 
if marihuana is introduced to teen¬ 
agers. 

What has happened to American 
teenage boys and girls could hap¬ 
pen here if they do establish a 
marjcet. 

Commenting on growing teenage 
narcotic- addiction, Illinois University 
vice-president. Dr, Andrew Ivy, 
* revealed the method relentless dope 
peddlers use on boys and girls. 

Well-financed dope rings have set 
up special dens—pad joints^—where 
high school boys and girls are in¬ 
troduced to -marihuana. 

Windows and doors of the “pad 
joints” are tightly sealed to prevent 
marihuana fumes seeping out. After 
three free doses the peddlers have 
teenagers in their grip. They are 
regarded as prospective customers. 

Sergeant John Mangin, of the 
Chicago Narcotic Squad, agreed with 
Dr. Ivy, outlined the case of a 17- 
year-old youth caught practising the 
ritual of spoon, capsule, powder and 
flame with a group of his friends. 

The boy’s story- is similar to many 
others. He began by smoking mari¬ 
huana at a party, turned to heroin 
sniffing, then became a “mainliner” 
—an addict injecting the heroin mix¬ 
ture directly into his veins with a 
hy^dermic needle. This is extreme 
addiction. 

The boy’s confession implicated 30 
of hil friends, 

-'revealed that 
several teenage 
girls had resort¬ 
ed to prostitution 
for funds to sat¬ 
isfy their nar¬ 
cotic craving-. 

The sergeant 
said the gang 
had been on 
drugs for seven 
months. 

The American 
teenagers’ views 
on smoking mari¬ 
huana are re¬ 
flected in -the 
. statement of a 
16-year-old high 
school girl. She 
told police de¬ 
fiantly: “This 


An 80-year-old Chinese, Lee Way, 
of Dixon Street, Sydney, told the 
Special- Federal Court that he had 
to smoke opium to keep alive. He 
had been smoking it -or 30 years.- 
Beautiful Negro singer Billie Holli¬ 
day, with the famous strut and who 
“sings like her feet hurt,” has ruined 
her career for the second time with 
narcotics, Tall, curvaceous Billie 
began “kicking the gong” around to 
get that extra lift from life. ■ 

Police raided her hotel suite one 
night and found a cocaine partyr in 
full swing. Billy was arrested in 
New York after fleeing in' a high- 
powered car. She got 16 months. 

Billie came out a different girl, 
said she was off drugs. In April, 
1949, police raided Miss Holliday’s 
suite again and found a supply of 
opium and equipment to smoke it. 

She will be lucky to get another 
licence to sing in the smoky gin mills 
whfere she made her name an-,1 


money. 

Robert Mitchum’s big slip is well 
known. He was a thrill seeker; his 
friends Vicki Evenas and Lila Leeds 
have been in. trouble again. 

American band leader Gene Krupa, 
a “hot” drum merchant, was arrested 
several years ago pn a sex drug 
charge. He swore off it. Recently 
three members of his band were 
arrested in their hotel rooms with 
teenage girls and a supply of cocaine. 

Thousands of other stbries will 
■never be told. They are more tragiej 
the victims have no money to buy 
their drugs, go- crazy with craving-. 

American authorities may now, in 
desperation, legalise the marihuana 
market in an effort to control it. 

It must never be.allo'wed to get 3 
hold here.# 


They don't mean to be¬ 
come addicts, . but 
marihuana is stronger 
thon will-power. 


stuff doesn’t hurt me. I 
have been to the 
and know all about 
way, all you can give 
is 90 days in gaol.” 

Ten detectives, 
two women, have been 
assigned to special duties 
in New York to try to cut 
down the number of cor¬ 
rupted . juveniles. 

The Bureau says there has been 
a 10 per cent increase in' the use 
of dope—cocaine, heroin, hashish.— 
in New York since the war’s end. 


Teenagers are only part of police 
worries. Adults are more danger¬ 
ous. They will murder to get money 
for drugs, the craving is so strong. 

On February 19, this year, Scot¬ 
land Yard issued a statement that 
England’s estimated 4000 drug slaves 
are increasing. 

Latest figures ,show America has 
100,000 narcotic addicts, found in 
every strata of society, from the 
Smart Set, where barbiturates are 
passed around after dinner, to 
pathetic wrecks who are found daily 
in the gutters. ' 

Germany has, it is estimated, 
15,000 drug addicts, one in every 
4400 of population. 

Australia has fewer; but all the 
temptations, Ib is claimed mari¬ 
huana reefers can be bought in at 
least three Syd¬ 
ney nightclubs 
for a guinea 
each. 

They can’t be 
bought o p e n ly 
from the man¬ 
ager, of course, 
but police con¬ 
firm, that indivi- 




the 


nightclubs 
them. 

The stories' of 
addicts dragged 
from respectabil¬ 
ity to wrecks be¬ 
cause of two or 
three foolish 
slios are tragic, 

English dance 
band leader Billy 
Kaye was re- 
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RDER IN THE RICKSHAW 


When a poor rickshaw boy started behaving like 
a mandarines son, the police became suspicious. 


By JAMES HOLLEDGE 


T he place is a dark, deserted road 
in Nanking, China. The time is 
dusk on October 14, 1935. The scene 
opens with a white woman travel¬ 
ling home from work in a rickshaw. 

Suddenly the padding feet in 
front of her slow down and stop. 
A Chinese voice mumbles something 
about Axing a light, and a shadowy 
form moves around to the rear of 
the vehicle. 

As the girl peers about apprehen¬ 
sively'in the gloom, a pair of massive 
hands reach out and fasten around 
her throat. Strong and hard from 
continuous hauling of t’he rickshaw. 


they give her no opportunity of 
crying out. 

Methodically they tighten as she 
feebly struggles for breath before 
finally becoming still. Their owner 
has extinguished a young and use¬ 
ful life with no more emotion than 
we would snuff out a candle. 

The inert body is then lifted out, 
carried and draggedy across a field 
at the side of the road and dumped 
in a ditch. Back to his rickshaw the 
killer hurries, looking around to see 
no one is watching. 

From the floor he picks up the 
woman’s dropped handbag, the 



motive for which he has just mur¬ 
dered. Avidly he opens it and looks 
inside. 

Then, with a satisfied smile on 
his face, he enters the shafts and 
pulls his little Oriental taxi-cab 
away into the night. 

Early the ' next morning a coolie 
named Lee Fong was hurrying 
along the road to work when his< 
sharp eyes picked out what appeared 
to be a bundle of clothing lying in 
a shallow ditch on the other side of 
the field. 

Sensing a windfall, he left the 
road and picked his way over the 
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rough ground to his find. Immedi¬ 
ately he saw what it was, he turned 
back and imperturbably continued 
on his way. 

It was not long, however, before 
he was back with the local police, 
who Verified his story and then 
quickly summoned detectives, medi¬ 
cal officers and photographers from 
the central office of the Nanking 
Gendarmerie. 

The murder of a foreigner in 
China is- a particularly serious 
matter because of possible inter¬ 
national repercussion, It is always 
handled very delicately and only 
by the most senior and experienced 
officers. 

Ling Po-Chung was the detective 
detailed to take charge, and he was 
soon at the scene of the discovery. 
There was not much evidence there 
to help him. 

It was apparent that the body 
had been partly dragged across the 
field from the road, but that was the 
only sign the killer left. 

There was nothing to show where 
the murder had been done or for 
what reason, so Ling had to wait 
and see what would turn up after 
the body had been identified. 

That was no problem. It was soon 
ascertained that the woman was an 
American doctor, who had come to 
China several years before to join 
in the fight against pestilence and 
disease. Ever since her college days 
in California, Susan Waddell had 
been resolved to devote her life to 
the Chinese people. 

Full' of the zeal of self-sacrifice, 
she had joined the staff of the 
Shantung University, There she 
toiled to pass on her medical know¬ 
ledge so that the students could go 
back to their provinces equipped 
to aid their suffering fellows. 

One of her most brilliant punils 
had been a young man named Hsu 
Shih-Chu whom, after his gradu¬ 
ation, she married. 

Together they returned ' to his 
home in Nanking. Dr. Hsu went to 
work for the Central Health Ad¬ 
ministration, and ,Susan resumed 
her teaching career, both in the local 
nursing school and university. 

Ling Po-Chung’s inquiries re- 
veaied that, united by common 
interests, the couple had overcome 
farriers of race and age and were 
extremely happy. 

It seemed unlikely that the hus¬ 
band, educated and very much in 
love, would have any reason for 
strangling his wife, but to the 
detective he was the logical starting 
point of the investigation. 

“Can you tell me your wife’s 
movements yesterday?” he asked the 
doctor, who, like all Chinese, masked 
his emotions and appeared quite 
calm and unaffected by the tragedy. 

“Certainly,” was the answer. 
“Susan and I met for lunch and 
then both returned to our respective 
work. That was the last time I saw 
her alive. Something must have 
happened on her way home at six 
o’clock.” 

“May I ask where you were around 
that time last night?” Ling courte¬ 
ously asked. 

“i left the Health Administration 
Building at six exactly, and walked 
part of the way home with a friend. 
It was about 6.30 when I got here, 
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had not yet arrived. After an hour 
or so I got alarmed and started tele¬ 
phoning friends. I later informed the 
police and spent most of the night 
searching for her.” 

Dr. Hsu’s statements were checked 
and found correct. Witnesses were 
able to verify his movements for 
practically every minute up to date. 
His servants were similarly exoner¬ 
ated. 

At the university. Detective Ling 
found that Susan had left at 5.30, but 
no one had noticed where she went 
after she stepped out of the building. 
She might have set off on foot, taken 
a rickshaw, or even been picked up 
by a friend in a car,' but there were 
no actual witnesses. 

Mrs. Hsu had lived an absolutely 
blameless personal life; she had -no 
enemies among the white population, 
and it seemed that, all the Chinese 
she knew adored her. 

Ling reasoned, therefore, that he 
must look elsewhere for a motive. In 
a poverty-stricken land such as China, 
robbery is the cause of nine out of 
ever.j>- ten murders. It was most likely 
greed that had prompted this killing. 

When Dr. Hsu revealed that his 
wife had been carrying about 100 
Chinese dollars in her purse, the de¬ 
tective knew he was on the. right 
track. No such purse had been found 
by the body or in the field. 

Who would kill for such a sum? 
Obviously only a coolie, a vagrant or 
a rickshaw puller. As she was carry¬ 
ing money, however, Mts. Hsu would 


who ran a rickshaw up near the uni» 
versity, had been “treating” hlf 
friends rather freely. 

The man’s name was Liu Yung- 
hsing, and it was also found that h« 
had been patronising an expensive 
bath-house and ftaying off a host of 
old debts. 

His record, too, was against him. 
Twice previously he had been arrest¬ 
ed for suspected murder and kidnap¬ 
ping, but on both occasions he had 
been released because of insufficient 
evidence. 

“This looks likely,” exclaimed Ling, 
when he heard the news. “Bring him 
in for questioning.” 

“I’m afraid we can’t do that,” his 
assistant replied. “NO one has seen 
him for several days.” 

This convinced Ling that they had 
found the killer. A man did'not des¬ 
ert his rickshaw and leave town for 
nothing. 

• An intensive man-hunt was started 
for Liu Yung-hsirig, but it was some 
time before he was traced. Actually 
it is amazing that, amid China’s teem¬ 
ing population, he was ever' found at 
all. 

But the gendarmerie’s detection 
methods, in their way, are just as 
efficient as those of the Western 
world. Liu was trailed to the little 
village of Ishing, where he had spent 
his youth. 

There he was living the life of a 
gay young man-about-town on what 
was left of poor Susan Waddell Hsu’s 
100 dollars. 



be unlikely to walk home and nsK 
molestation by either of the first two. 
This left a rickshaw puller as the 
prime suspect 

Accordingly Detective, Ling sent his 
men out among the city’s 3000 rick¬ 
shaw boys. They were directed to 
concentrate their inquiries on those 
who usually worked around the uni¬ 
versity, and to visit local bath-houses, 
noodle shops and tea rooms to see if 
any of them had been spending money 
freely or acting suspiciously. 

All the countless stool-pieeons that 
the gendarmerie maintained in the 
district were canvassed lor informa¬ 
tion, and a fiood of reports started 
coming in. Each one had to be 
checked. * 

Here was a rickshaw puller who 
bought himself a new pair of san¬ 
dals; another had taken a day off 
for no apparent reason; yet another 
had been seen leaving an exclusive 
geisha house. 

All. of them were brought in and 
asked to explain; all of them were 
able to do, so satisfactorily. 

Weeks went b.y before one of the 
investigators came across ’something 
promising. - A restaurant proprietor'' 
revealed that one of his customers, 


uetectives msguised as coolies fol¬ 
lowed him around in an attempt to 
trap him into an unwitting confession, 
but. the wily Liu apparently soon saw 
through the deception. 

Early one morning he was discover¬ 
ed sneaking down to the railway sta¬ 
tion in an attempt to give these sus¬ 
picious strangers the slip. 

Realising further caution was use¬ 
less, Ling’s men immediately arrested 
him for the murder. 

Vehemently he protested his inno¬ 
cence. “'Vou are mistaken,” he 
pleaded. “I am only a p6or rickshaw 
boy.” 

A search revealed that he had been 
foolish enough to retain a pawnticket 
for Mrs. Hsu’s watch and ring which 
he had stolen along with her money. 

That clinched the case. These items 
were recovered from the pawnshop 
and identified by Dr. Hsu as being his 
wife’s property. 

Liu’s trial was short and to the 
point. Denial was just a waste of time. 

On the morning of May 7, 1937, an 
officer roused the former rickshaw 
boy from his bed and led him out into 
the prison yard, where a firing squad 
speedily carried out the death sen¬ 
tence the court had decreed. • 
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All day and every day Papa GtalH+I sat 
on his balcony smoking and drinking. It 
seemed a useless life. Then, gradually, 
his secret leaked out. 


TN 1926, when we were very young, 
■* my wile and I went to heaven, 
where I planned to *write a book. 
Heaven, in our case, was the village 
of Isatti, in Italy—a day’s carriage 
ride out of Florence. 

It was a sunny place, and its 
friendly farm people all looked 
happy. As far as I was able to dis¬ 
cover, they had no concern beyond 
the state of their grapevines. Politics? 
Mussolini? Nobody bothered about 
them, except to shrug when II Duce 
was mentioned. For all its interest in 
the intrigues of the world, Isatti 
might have been on ,the moon. It 
was exactly the sort of retreat we 
wanted. 

We took a room at the Pension 
Gialitti. It was surprisingly neat, 
but what really won us was the 
fact that Papa Gialitti, its pictur¬ 
esque old proprietario, could speak 
English. “I like English people very, 
very much,” he said when we regis¬ 
tered. To prove it, he sent flowers, 
grapes, and a bottle of wine to our 
room. My wife promptly fell in love 
with him. 

“By the way,” I said to him the 
first evehlag, when he came to our 
dinner table, “we’ll ' have to cash 
travellers’ cheques from time to time. 
And there’s no bank in Isatti-” 

"Me, I am your bank, signer” he 
said with a grin. He thumped a fist 
on his chest. “Papa Gialitti, Bank of 
Isatti.” We let it go at that. 

Our balcony looked out past a 
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grove of cypress trees toward the 
rolling green slopes of the Apen¬ 
nines. Of course, my wife insisted on 
putting our table on the balcony, and 
there, in warm sunshine, I worked 
on the book for four months—-to the 
constant puzzlement, I was sure, of 
Papa Gialitti. He usually sat in the 
garden under our window, smoking a 
long curved pipe and watching me. I 
suppose he found it hard to believe 
anyone could have enough thbughts 
to fill so many sheets of paper. 

But if I perplexed Papa Gialitti, 
he puzzled me, too. He never worked. 
Even the affairs of the pension were 
left wholly to two fat servants. He 
simply sat in the garden hour after 
hour, smoking, occasionally sipping 
a glass of wine, and contemplating 
the birds. If a friend passed, he lifted 
a hand and called: “Buon giomo!’’ 
That was his only exercise. 

Maybe I should have guessed, from 
such idleness, that he was the richest 
man in the mountains, with no need 
to work. But that was before I knew 
about his money. To me he seemed 
just lazy, a devotee of dolce far 
niente. 

He was about sixty—a big-boned 
figure with a craggy face and keen 
grey eyes. His thick hair was white, 
his eyebrows were coal-black, and 
the contrast gave him a ferocious, 
piratical look. But that was mislead¬ 
ing. for Papa Gialitti was the gentlest 
of men. as peaceful as the Etruscan 
sunshine in which he loved to doze. 
He invariably wore baggy brown cor¬ 


duroy trousers with a red sash about 
his waist, and sandals. 

■ “If only I could paint!” my wife 
would sigh, looking at him from the 
window. 

“Colorful,” I said. “But I wonder 
what a man like that contributes to 
life.” She couldn’t answer that. 

We came to know the old man 
quite well and discovered that he 
was very proud of his London back¬ 
ground. “My papa,” he told us in 
the garden one,Sunday afternoon, “he 
live in Soho. Many year. When he is 
young man.” 

“Why,” my wife said, “then you’re 
practically half Cockney!” 

He bowed in his chair as if she had 
paid him a priceless compliment. 
“Grazie, signora.” He straightened 
smiling.' 

“My papa come back to Italy 
with much English money. Oh, very, 
very rnuch! Many thousand pound. 
He very rich man. Most rich man jn 
Isatti.” We looked impressed. 

“He marry Italian girl.” Papa 
Gialitti said. “Buy pension. Me, I am 
born here. American and English 
people come to the pension, so I learn 
English. Is good hfe.” He leaned 
back, enjoying the memories. “Every 
year we travel—San Remo, Monte 
Carlo, Biarritz—oh, every place!” He 
chuckled. “Si, is very good life. 
Then, when I am young man, I go 
to live in Roma. Marry. Have child¬ 
ren. Eighteen years ago my papa 
die. Leave me everything. So I come ' 
back to be proprietario of the pen¬ 
ile had beert welco*ned, we gather¬ 
ed, with all the deference due the 
scion of the Gialittis. To be the 
richest man in the village meant to 
be honored by all. That, according 
to his account, must have been the 
climax of his career, for since then 
not much seemed to have happened to 
Papa Gialitti. His own wife had 
died a dozen years ago, and his two 
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married daughters were comfortably 
established in Rome. 

Now, content, with everything in 
order, he intended to live out his life 
right here in his garden, with a good 
pipe in one hand a glass of good 
wine in the other. It sounded idyllic, 
but I felt a bit cynical about the 
whole thing. 

To me such an existence seemed 
dull, wasted and unproductive. The 
old man might have achieved peace. 
But it struck me as a negative do- 
nothing kind of peace. 

And I didn’t begin to realise the 
truth about Papa Gialitti for some 
time—not until my wife, browsing 
around the village, came back with 
some startUng stories. “You know the 
big winery up on the hill?” she said. 
It was a low fleldstone building you 
could see from the village square. 
“Papa Gialitti made the town put it 
up. He backed it with his money. 
Years ago.” 

“Go on,” I said. 

ifTn the old days the folks around 
here used to sell their grapes to wine 
merchants in Florence. Papa Gialitti 
called a group of local people into his 
garden one day and urged them to 
build their own winery. He guaran¬ 
teed to make up any loss out of his 
own pocket. So they built it, and it’s 
been a profitable thing ever since.” 

“You make him sound,” I said, 
“like the patron of the town.” 

“Oh, he is! Definitely. Later he got 
then\ to build new houses for the 
wine workers, too—guaranteed to pay 
the loss on the places if there was 
any. But there wasn’t any loss. All 
the houses were taken at good prices. 
And another year he got some fellow 
to put up the village cinema^—on the 
same basis of a guarantee against 
loss. Now Isatti has pictures twice a 
week, and everybody’s happy about 
it, and the theatre pays very nicely.” 

Day after day my wife continued 
her inquiries. And it became clear, to 
my bewilderment, that I’d have to 
revise my estimate of the old man 
in the garden. ' 

In the past few years, it seemed, 
Papa Gialitti had practically revivi¬ 
fied Isatti. Just sitting in the sun, 
talking to people, he had been re¬ 
sponsible for the building of new 
stores, for laying the pipe-line that 
had brought a fresh supply of water 
out of the hills, for a dozen other im¬ 
provements. Papa, it appeared, was 
willing to underwrite any project 
which promised to bring the people 
of Isatti prosperity and happiness. He 
had all but produced a new village. 

I found myself looking at him with 
new respect. But it was our last 
night at the pension before we could 
get Papa Gialitti himself to talk 
about these things. 
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By that time we were good friends. 
Of aU the guests who had come and 
gone, we had remained his favorites. 
He liked to visit our moonlit balcony 
in the evenings to share a bottle ^f 
wine with us, his big, red-sashed 
figure sprawling in a chair. Usually 
we spoke about our life in England. 
Tonight, however, I told him how 
deeply impressed we were with 
everything he had done ■ for Isatti. 
He smiled at that, looking at his 
glass. Then he explained why he had 
done it. 

He said; “When I become pro- 
prietario of the pension, is no busi¬ 
ness. Nobody comes to Isatti. I ask 
myself—^who will fill big pension in 
Isatti if the village is not pretty? 
Who will come to dead town? So 1 
tell my friends to build this and build 


that. Make the village nice. I giv9 
my word to take care of losses. 
Everybody knows 'my word is good. 
So everybody build new things. 
Everybody is happy. We make good 
village. By and by plenty people 
come to see.” 

My respect grew stronger. What¬ 
ever his motives had been. Papa 
Gialitti had made himself the Bank 
of Isatti, the repository of all basic 
wealth, the ultimate guarantee of the 
town’s financial integrity. What if he 
did spend his days dozing in the 
garden? The village itself, and its 
spirit, were a monument to his enter¬ 
prise. 

My wife said thoughtfully; “I won¬ 
der if these people know how much 
they owe you. Papa. After all, what 
you’ve done is make your wealth 
their wealth.” 

Papa Gialitti smiled at her across 
the top of his glass. He said: '‘Signora, 
tomorrow you go away. So 1 tell 
you something. My papa lose all his 
m.oney in casinos at San Remo, Monte 
Carlo, Biarritz. He leave no money 
at all—only the pension. Me, 1 am 
never rich man. But as long as people 
in Isatti do not know this—as long 
they think I have much money in 
Florence banks—” 

He shrugged. “What difference it 
make?” • 



Papa smiled, then ex,plained why he had done it. 
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Buffalo Bill shot his first 
deer when he Was eight 
and his first Indian at 11. 



BUFFALO [BILL’S GUN 



O N American Independence Day 
(July 4) this year, Buffalo Bill’s 
trusty Winchester rifle was 
added to other relics of the famous 
scout and Indian fighter in the Wil¬ 
liam F. Cody Museum at Cody, 
Wyoming. 

Cody’s rifle is a model 73 (“the 
rifle that won the West’’) which the 
legendary scout used for Indian fight¬ 
ing and hunting. It barked its way 
through many years of Cody’s ■ real 
life and through more than 900 Buf¬ 
falo Bill stories. 

The model 73 was presented to the 
Buffalo Bill Museum by its owner, 
Col. Walter Finney Siegmund, col¬ 
lector of firearms and an official 
of the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company. 

Still in perfect operating condition, 
the rifle has been used by. Colonel 
Siegmund to hunt deer. 

Mary Jester Allen, niece of Buf¬ 
falo Bill and founder of the Museum, 
received the gift. 

Two new features have been added 
to the historic rifle since it was last 
used by Colonel Cody. These are 
the autographs of two modern Ameri¬ 
can heroes—Fleet Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz and Gen. Jonathan M. 
Wainwright. 

They signed their names on the 
rifle’s walnut stock during a visit 
to Colonel Siegmund several years 
ago. Both found inspiration in Cody’s 
life. 

Buffalo Bill was inseparably linked 
with a rifle throughout his carefer as 
scout, buffalo hunter and showman. 

It was fortunate that he was a con¬ 
temporary of Oliver F. Winchester, 
a New Haven Shirt manufacturer 
who had staked his fortune on the 
success of the lever-action repeating 
rifle. 

The first rifle of this type to bear 
the Winchester name appeared in 
1866. Improved to fire heavier cart¬ 
ridges in 1873, it became standard 
equipment for use in the West. 

The 1873 model was so successful 
that Colt chambered his famous six- 
shooter to use the same ammunition. 

Once Cody saved his life with a 
model 73 rifle by pumping 11 fast 
shots into an enraged bear that 
charged him, from a distance of 30 
feet. 

With Cody’s testimonial, the model 


73 became known as the Buffalo Bill 
Gun. Frederick Remington, the great 
Western artist and a good friend of 
Cody, frequently painted the scout 
with a model 73. 

One of Remington’s classics Chught 
In The Circle, shows Cody with this 
gun while cavalrymen are repulsing 
circling Indians. 

The Winchester Company made 
720,610 of the model 73 Buffalo Bill 
rifles up to 1924, when the model 
was discontinued. 

William Frederick Cody was born 
on February 26, 1846, near the tfjwn 
of Le Clair, Scott County, Iowa, and 
died on January 10, 1917, in Denver, 
Colorado, near which he now rests 
on a promontory of Lookout Moun- 

A live hero and a legend during 
48 of the 71 years of his dramatic 
life, he shot his first deer at eight, 
his first Indian at 11. When only 
14 he rode the dangerous Red Buttes 
to Three Crossings run of the daring 
Pony Express. 

A scout at 15, Buffalo Bill lived 
such a full and exciting life on the 
untamed plains of the West that by 
23 he had become both a picturesque 
live hero and buffalo hunter. 

He has appeared as a champiort of 
law and order and upright living 
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The W-bomb could disintegrate the world into gas. 


THE I WORLD' 


By OUR SCIENCE WRITER 


W HAT .will follow the H-bomb, 
which, according to scientists, 
will be much wors6 than the devas¬ 
tating A-bomb? Will the next step 
■be the W-bomb, which will provide 
the means to blow the earth to 
pieces? 

It is possible. Similar atomic 
explosions occur on stars nearly 
every day. Sir James Jeans esti¬ 
mates that 40,000 million stars have 
been blown to pieces since creation. 

Let us take a scene from a con¬ 
ference on the eve of the fourth 
World War. The conference is being 
held in an dtom-bomb-proof room, 
half a mile below the earth’s sur¬ 
face. 

Those present are leading repre¬ 
sentatives of the Y nations, about to 
make war on the W’s. President 
of the meeting addresses the techni¬ 
cal chief of the Multiple Extension 
bomb project: “Are your bombs 
ready?” 

“We’ve made one bomb,” replies 
the scientist. 

“One!” shouts the president 
angrily; then, recovering himself, “Of 
course! I understand. One of our 
new N multiple bombs, dropped on 
continent W, will wipe out all life. 
All over in a second, like extermin¬ 
ating a gigantic ants’ nest, gentle- 

“But you won’t drop it,” says the 
scientist, grimly. “If dropped, this 
bomb will change the huge continent 
W to a tiny mass about 20 miles 
in diameter, millions of times heavier 
than any known element. This white 
hot mass will be drawn into the 
earth’s core, exploding all atoms. 
The earth will disintegrate into gas. 

“The bomb is circling over W on 
a guided missile 250 miles up, this 
minute,” . continues the scientist. 
“Shall I release it?” 

Explosions in space 

To that there’s only one possible 
answer. The fourth World War will 
end before it’s begun. 

Strange and terrifying explosions, 
beginning in a few atoms and end¬ 
ing in the destruction of whole stars, 
occur in the depths of space. As¬ 
tronomers are beginning to probe this 
realm with giant telescopes, using 
spectographs, photometers, and 
wide-fleld photography. They are 
studying their recordiftgs in the light 
of modern atomic theory. 

The H-bomb, which USA and 
Russia are at present feverishly at¬ 



tempting to manufacture, is not new 
to the billions of stars which consti¬ 
tute the universe. 

Most stars keep -up their light and 
heat by slow H-bomb explosions. 

Young stars are hot enough to do 
this, because they run a constant 
temperature of millions of degrees. 

To momentarily get this tempera¬ 
ture on our earth, scientists must 
explode an A-bomb (uranium or plu¬ 
tonium), and so start off an H-bomb. 
But the star keeps this temperature 
up for thousands of years. As a 
baby it’s just a vast ball of warm' 
gas and unlike human babies, star 
babies shrink as they age. As they 
contract they heat up to the H-bomb 
stage. 

Young stars explode heavy hydro¬ 
gen or triple-heavy hydrogen (tri¬ 
tium), forming helium, just as our 
scientists propose to do. When they 
are older, stars use up lithium, beryl¬ 
lium and other light elements, ex¬ 
ploding them to form helium, just 
as the alternative H-bomb plan in 
America proposes. 

Young stars, having used up all 
their light elements, then use carbon 
and nitrogen to explode hydrogen. 
By this time the young stars have 
mellowed to medium size, like our 
sun. 

Scientists, having created the H- 
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bomb, may use its heat to, set off a 
super H-bomb, powered “by carbon 
and nitrogen as stars do. This could 
be a disastrous step, leading to a 
chain action which would spread the 
explosion right round the earth. 

After a star has exploded all its 
hydrogen, it begins to shrink. If 
it’s unlucky its core becomes un¬ 
stable, and it may either explode 
periodically, getting relief by hurl¬ 
ing its outer envelope into space, or 
it may blow up as a whole, leaving 
a tiny, dense and extremely -heavy 
core, not much bigger than a plant, 
in its place. 

This study of stars’ life histories 
reveals a series of atomic explosions 
of increasing intensity, right up to 
the complete explosion of a world, 
and indicates how to bring them 
about. 

The necessary factor is increasing 
heat made by combining a known 
type of atom-explosive with the next 
higher Up in the intensity scale. 

Sun may blow up 

- The way to blow the earth into 
a mixture of white hot gas. X-rays, 
and radioactive fragments is now 
clear. It’s the logical sequel to pi-o- 
gressive types of atom-bombs. 

Orderly progression from simple 
small-chain H-bombs to the complete 
explosion of a world is evident 
enough to astronomers. In our own 
galaxy (the aggregation of stars in 
which our earth is placed) fifteen 
stars blow up in a year. Our own 
sun may blow up some day. These 
are risks and perils any individual 
laces who lives on a planet in our 
universe.. 

When the first results obtained 
with the new giant Mt. PalomaV tele¬ 
scope come to hand they are sure to 
reveal more and more stellar explo¬ 
sions as / distant “island-universes” 
are sighted. . 

If statesmen were forced to study 
astronomy, they might lose their zeal 
for bigger and better H-bombs by 
contemplating the sequel of stellar 
bombs bursting in the Milky Way. 

The sight of irascible little insects 
on a tiny planet building destructive 
machines to blow up that planet must 
be a grim joke to anyone who rea¬ 
lises that this is just what mankind 
is doing. 

The sequel to the H-bomb is the 
stellar-bomb, and the sequel to 
modern war is a chain-explosion of 
our earth. • ' 
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BY HAROLD HEFFERNAN IN HOLLYWOOD 


a tin shack on a river bank 
kept a sack of potatoes and 
pan for a legitimate front, 
no record that anyone in 
Hollywood ever attempted to back 
but he was persistent for sev- 

Hollywood sucker list 
and Costello. The two 
are well known for their 
philanthropic work and ever since 
the wide publicity attending their 
funds to keep a boy’s home 
ley've been besieged with 
requests for every possible 
type of charity. Many of thfem could 
be summed up as downright dona¬ 
tions. Other operators have seized 
d Lou, too. 

the past year, Costello 
alone was asked to finance, respec¬ 
tively, a paper-clip concern in Cleve¬ 
land. a device for the automatic peel¬ 
ing of bananas in Buffalo, a process 
for making men’s clothing out of 
soya beans in Dallas, a redwood tomb¬ 
stone marker in St. Louis, and eleva¬ 
tor hats and shoes for short men 
in Pittsburgh! 


Grable gels offer 

High on the list of stars who might 
be parted from their more or less 
hard-earned coin, if Ihey weren’t 
careful, is Betty Grable, who can’t 
understand all the attention she’s 
been winning from .would-be pro¬ 
moters. Lately, maybe, she said, it 
could be due to the fact that she and 
her husband, Harry Janies, have been 
raising thoroughbred horses for rac¬ 
ing purposes—and that anyone fool¬ 
hardy enough to go into such a line 
might be easy bait for enterprises 
that would seem much more sound. 

Only a few weeks ago. Miss Grable 
received a registered letter from a 
man in Cincinnati, who made her 
a flattering offer of a 50 per cent 
interest in a new method of em¬ 
balming. The inventor admitted it 
hadn’t actually been proved feasible 
but added his mother-in-law had 
agreed to let the stuff be tried on 
her when she passed on, explaining 
that this wouldn’t be “too much 
longer,” 

Similar ghoulish note was struck 
in a letter received by Donald O’Con¬ 
nor from a chap in Portland, Oregon, 
who had a wistful plan to purchase 
some antiquated sewer-digging 
equipment and turn it into a mech¬ 
anical grave-digger. “You never saw 
a poor undertaker, did you?” the 
writer asked. “Well, you’ll never, .see 
a poor grave-digger, either, if you’ll 
send me a little money for this ven¬ 
ture.” 

Two dozen years ago, the sucker 
list in Hollywood was bled white. 
Many a child-like adult actor invest¬ 
ed savings in completely ridiculous 
schemes. Business managers have 
gradually taken over to .»uch a point 
that, today, if a star is parted from 
his coin it would be the income- 
tax man who dragged off the heavi¬ 
est share. • 


Movie stars use<I to be suckers for promoters 
of get-rich-quick scheme.s-but the current 
crop of celebrities has learned how to be canny. 


E verybody likes to leap aboard 
the winner’s band-waggon. Just 
get yourself in the money via any 
business—but most of all through 
film acting — and you’ll find the 
world’s your pal. 

Some of the folks will even let 
you in on a few rock-ribbed in¬ 
vestments. Here, for instance, is one 
of the sure-fire gems offered to:, 
“Miss Yvonne D.e Carlo, 
“Universal-International Studio, 
“Dear Miss Carlo: 

“I have a wonderful idea for manu¬ 
facturing plastic mouse-traps. All I 
need is 5000 dollars to get going. If 
you’ll kindly send me a fnoney order 
or a cheque for that amount by re¬ 
turn mail, I will give you 10 per 
cent of the business. Sincerely yours, 
&c.” 


This letter, bona fide and in the 
scrapbook of Yvonne de Carlo, is 
typical of the type of fan mail re- 
■ ceived regularly by all the important 
screen performers, whose wages are 
considered top-bracket. They come 
from all over the world. Some are 
cunning. Others are bold and de¬ 
manding. But all have one purpose: 
to get a screen star to invest in get- 
rich-quick schemes. 

There isn’t a star in Hollywood 
who hasn’t, at one time or another, 
received a form letter from an en¬ 
terprising gentleman in Moline, 
Illinois, offering them a 50 per cent' 
interest in his “up and coming” 
potato-chip facior'y for a small 
advance of ID.OOO dollars, to take 
care of “improvements.” Investiga- 
' tion showed that the fellow’s fac- 
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YOU HAVE 


TO LEARN THE 
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Travers' last hope was to reoch o phone before 

nine o'clock; too mony others wonted to see he didn't. By NIGEL CURLEWIS 


M oran leaned back in his office 
chair. 

“Well, son,” he said, “you have 
to learn the hard way. I told you 
six weeks ago, before you went 
away, to give that quarry up. Now, 
it’s given you up.” 

Phil Travers ran his fingers through 
his hair in a weary gesture of de¬ 
feat. 

“I can’ti understand the magnesite 
cutting out so quickly.” 

“It’s cut out, all' right,” said 
Moran. “Cut out dead—just like I 
told you it would. It’s a damned 
lucky thing I’ve been able to sell 
the proposition to' Farley. You’re 
not getting much lor it. I’ll admit. 
But it’s better than nothing.” 
Travers rose from his chair. 

“Well, Ted,” he said. “I can only 
thank you for looking after the busi¬ 
ness while I’ve been away. I’m 
sorry it’s turned out this way—” 
He started as the phone rang. -- 
“That’ll be your call to Wally 
Rayner,” said Moran and handed him 
the receiver. 

It was a bad line and only scraps 
of the conversation were intelligible. 

“Listen,” Travers finally shouted. 
“Listen to me. Shut—the—place- 
down. Today. Did you get that?” 

“Yes, but——” The . manager’s 
voice faded right out. Travers re¬ 
placed the receiver and sat silent. 

“Well,” said Moran, “I guess that’s 
that.” 

The strain showed on Travers’ 
face. He looked at Moran. 

“I’m going up there,” he said, “to 
see the place for the last timie.” 

“You can’t,” protested Moran. 
“You’ve got to sign the contract of 
sale tomorrow morning.” 


“I’ll leave it with the solicitors,” 
said Travers. “I’ll sign rny part to¬ 
day. The men’ll stop work at lunch 
time and that will make the cessa¬ 
tion of work clause right.” 

“Don’t be a damned fool,” Moran 
argued. “It’ll only depress you.” 
But he could not restrain Travers. 

It i^a's just before six when 
Travers entered the bar of the 
Galgong Hotel. He was tired and 
depressed after the two hundred- 
mile drive. The noise and the bustle 
rose as closing hour approached. 

“Just like them Sydney pubs, 
Mr. Travers.” The words were 
quietly spoken. Travers turned 
quickly. He grinned: Old Dan was 
well known around Calgong. 

“Drink it up, Dan, and have an¬ 
other,” said Travers, and ordered 
drinks. 

“I’ve had a bit of a spell off 
work,” said Dan self-consciously. 
“But ITl be going back tomorrow.” 

“I don’t think you will, Dan — 
we closed it down today.” 

“You closed it down, Mr. Travers? 
Is that a fact?” Dan’s voice was 
shocked. “ ’Course,” he went on, 
“you know what y’ doin’. And I 
know there’s things goin’ on what 
I ain’t supposed to know about.” 
He winked slyly at Travers and 
lowered his voice. “But with all 
that magnesite lying in behind that 
bit of clay on the northern face— 
and with all them holes ready to 
blast the clay down-” 

A man staggered between them 
and knocked Travers’ glass from his 
hand. He turned on Travers, snarl¬ 
ing. 

“Why don’t y’ be more careful, 
mug,” he said thickly. His face was 
flushed and he lurched against 
•Traitors again. 


“Come on—get out of it,” said 
-Travers impatiently. “I didn’t touch 
you.” He pushed .the man away. 

“Hit me, would you,” the man 
shouted. “"Y’ bloody mug! I’ll show 
you!” 

He swung a punch and Travers 
ducked. It was all over in seconds. 

The publican rushed up to Travers. 

“You all right, Mr. Travers? I’m 
sorry about that——” 

“Don’t worry, Thomo,” Travers 
laughed. “Say, where’s Dan?” he 
asked. 

“Coupla fellers rushed him out¬ 
side,” someone said. “Old Dan’s 
been in trouble with the police 
lately, for being drunk.’ They’ll 
take him up where he stays.” 

Travers had dinner alone.. He 
couldn’t help thinking of Dan’s re¬ 
marks. “All them holes ready to 
blast the clay down^—magnesite in 
the northern face—things I ain’t 
supposed to know about.” What 
the hell did all that mean? 

He must see Dan and find Out the 
rest. Travers hurried from the cafe 
and strode off towards Dan’s board¬ 
ing-house. 

Dan was not at the boarding¬ 
house, and no one had seen him 
since midday. Travers walked back 
to the hotel and around to his 
garage. 

He drove out of town and on 
to the road leading to the quarry. 
The quarry huts were the first habi¬ 
tation for fifteen miles. 

His headlights , picked up the 
stationary car as he swung down the 
bank of Brogan’s Creek. It was 
parked right in the middle of the 
crossing and apparently stuck. 

He stopped and two men rushed 
from behind a tree. Before he could 
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move, the car door was 
swung open and a pistol 
thrust against his neck. 

“Keep looking ahead 
and move over,” a man 
growled. The car in 
front moved off and 
they' splashed through 
the creek in its wake. 

Somebody shouted as 
they climbed the bank, 
and Travers caught a 
glimpse of a wobbling 
figure on a push-bike. 

For a second the head¬ 
lights caught the white 
face of a lad as he fran¬ 
tically veered out of 
their path. It was Athol 
Relton — his father 
worked at the quarry. 

They roared up the 
bank and swerved into 
an old unused track 
which curved up the 
steep ridge. They stop¬ 
ped before the crest. 

Travers was led for 
several yards and 
pushed through the door of 
bark hut. It .-i- 

he stood still. 

“You all right, Mr. Travers?” The 
whispered question startled him. 

“Yes. Who’s that?” he whispered 
back. 

“Dan. They brought me up in 
the car in front of you.” 

“Dan! What’s going on?” Travers 
snapped. 


“We closed down today,” said Travers, 
n old no stone there.” Dan nodded c 


: weeks ago?” 
“just after 


said Travers. 

“Yeah,” said Dan, 

Mr. Farley come up here. 

“Yes?” said Travers. “And when 
were the blasting-holes bored?” 

“Just after,” said Dan. “Johnny 
did ’em one Sunday afternoon— 
when everyone else was- at the 


. he?” 

Travers asked. , 

“No,” said Dan. “He went to 
at the Queensland after that. I couldn’t 
make it out—but it weren’t none of 
Travers—I been my business, so I didn’t worry.” 
long time,” the old Travers thought back on the last 
few weeks. He had been away look¬ 
ing for other magnesite deposits, and 
Moran had been looking after the 


these blokes.” 

“Well, what do you know about 
something funny going ' 

quarry?” Travers asked. 

“Aw, well, 
working there 
man said, “and I know that mag¬ 
nesite’s there on the northern lace. 
We was almost to it about six weeks 


and had even bored blasting-holes 
ready to shoot the clay down. So far 
as they knew, no one but Johnny 
had any knowledge of these holes; 
he had gone to Queensland. ' Then 
Farley had offered to buy the place 
and Moran had recommended it. 

The quarry closed down at mid¬ 
day today, which gave the necessary 
stoppage .-of ’ work to comply with 
the leasehold conditions. The con¬ 
tract would be completed at nine in 
the morning. 

Everything would have worked 
like clockwork.; but that he had de¬ 
cided to come up here. That had 
ruined everything. But having 
plunged so far, Farley and Rayner 
had evidently decided to go the rest 
of the way. And he had helped them 
by coming out along this track to¬ 
night. He apparently had been 
shadowed from the time h6 had ar¬ 
rived, and when Dan was seen talk¬ 
ing to him the drunken interrup¬ 
tion had been staged. Dan had been 
removed, and when he had become 
too curious he had also been taken 
care of. 

“They mean business,” he mut¬ 
tered grimly. • And all they had to 
do was to hold him till nine in the 
morning, when these chaps would 
clear out, leaving him and Dan 
in the hut. Nobody could identify 
them with Farley or Rayner. 

Travers fretted and cursed as the 
hours passed. Then Travers started. 
Outside men were shouting. 

“Stand where you are!” an auth- 
oratative voice said. The door 
swung open. In the entrance stood 
a police sergeant. 

“Well, what’s been going on?” said 
the sergeant. 

“We’ve been kidnapped, sergeant,” 
Travers said, “By these blokes out¬ 
side. I don’t know how you knew 
we were here but I must get to a 
phone quickly.” 

The sergeant answered: “Young 
Athol Relton was down by the creek 
when you were held up. He told 
us this morning. We came straight 
out,” 

“And I’m damned glad you did,” 
said Travers heartily. “Now if you 
don’t mind, sergeant, I’ve got to get 
to a phone.” 

The nearest phone was in a cot¬ 
tage close to the quarry. He glanced 
at his watch. It was ten past nine. 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Lord over-ruled by Reds 

■pHE Soviet-controlled Berlin radio 
h^s banned a hymn entitled If 
the Lord wills it, there will be Peace 
Forever, reports Die Welt of Ham¬ 
burg. The tune is sung by Swedish 
movie star Zarah Leander in the 
motion picture Gabriela. Asked for 
an explanation of the ban, a- spokes¬ 
man declared: “We decide when there 
is to be peace,”. 

* ★ ★ 

Swift 

one-tenth of a trillionth of a 

second has been measured by 
Atomic Energy Commission scientists. 
It is the lifetime of the neutral 
meson, one of the particles which 
“glue” together the nucleus of the 
atom. It is th 

^ousandth o^f^an inch. ^ 

mysterious realm of atomdom, where 
all speeds and dimensions are of a 
far different order than those of the 
visible universe. By a delicate ar¬ 
rangement, Dr. Herbert York, of the 
Commission’s Radiation Laboratory 
at the University of California, was 
able to determine the lifetime of the 
meson from which the particles came. 
The time interval is far brieffer than 
it has hitherto been imagined that 
anything could happen on earth. 


World's oldest' arsenal 

^HAT is probably the world’s oldest 
arms factory has been uncovered 
at Djursland, in the Jutland Penin¬ 
sula of Denmark, by Professor Glob, 
of Aarhus University. Northern 
Europe’s largest Stone Age arms plant 
bustled with Neolithic war workers 


Civilisafion 

DR. WYSS-DUNANT, who has just 
returned to Switzerland after an 
expedition to the Himalayas, said of 
effects of civilisation on the human 
race: “It was a curious fact that in 
the villages we came to, the less cul¬ 
tured and : 
habitants, th 
pitality.” 


■nore primitive the in- ' 


tory” was supplying ai 
part of Scandinavia, : 
Glob. 


Crooks with tin-open< 

CAR-BREAKING is now 
One-third"^of 'ril“thTftr a 


Crime fill 

^ TABULATION of crimes pommit- 
ted on movie screens in a French 
city over a recent period showed that 
in 400 crime films there had been 
310 murders, 104 hold-ups, 74 cases 
. of blackmail, 43 instances^ of arson, 

. . 1 213 cases by 

men, and 643 i 
also noted that s 
coming increasingly popular. 



Russia makes the rules 

^N American news columnist, com¬ 
menting on Russian activities, 
said: “How can you play ball with 
a fellow who won’t play unless he 
makes the rules as he goes along?” 

* * * 

Soul mate wanted 

LOVELORN medical student of 
Lyon, France, has found a new 
way to search for a, soul mate. The 
jots passionate annota- 
■franc notes (worth about 
ind then returns them to 
“O thou, my hope, do 
e.” one reads. “Alone, 
from the Army, I 
e to whom to con- 
^ emotions. Beautiful girl, if 
e the least bit of heart, write 
■ e Codet, Etudiant en Mede- 
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Faced with imminent death, the passengers on Flight 
54 started to think things over very quickly. 




By JOCK CARROLL 


T he thought of approaching death 
came as a distinct shock to the 
passengers on Flight 54. The plane 
was only about ten minutes- lining 
time from the Sydney terminal .when- 
the cabin suddenly became^ unbear¬ 
ably hot. 

The stewardess went forward into 
the pilot’s compartment and asked 
him to shut off the cabin heater. 
This had no effect.' 

Next, a thin, acrid smoke' be^n 
to swirl about the passengers’ Heads. 
Then those passengers seated on the 
left aisle saw the first tiny flames 
flickering from the trailing edge of 
the left Wing. A fire had broken 
out near the air intake scoop of 
the cabin heater. 

Faced with the thought that they 
were about to die, four of the pas¬ 
sengers bn. Flight 54 realised they 
had been behaving like fools. Among 
these was a young, married’ couple 
sitting abaft the left wing. The 
husband had just discovered that his 
wife had lied to him about a man 
in her past. 

His face was cold. “It isn’t the 
thing itself that’s important,” he 
said. “It’s lying to me about it. 
I feel as if I had been walking 
on quicksand.” 

His wife chewed at her lip. Partly 
she hadn’t told her husband about 
the affair because he knew and dis¬ 
liked the man in question, and she 
had been afraid of losing his love 
And partly because she had been 
a complete fool in the affair. Still 
it had been wrong to lie. 'The 
feeling of being wrong began to 
translate itself into anger. 

She said: “All right then. You 
don’t want to be married to a woman 
you can’t trust.” 

At that moment the stewardess told 
them to fasten their safety-belts, 
and they saw the flames in the wing. 
She had trouble fastening her belt 
and her husband leaned , forward 
and helped her. Instinctively, they 
held, hands and huddled close to¬ 
gether, the quarrel forgotten. 

The seat ^behind them was occu¬ 
pied by Masterson, the industrialist. 
Since boarding the plane. Master- 
son had been working on a brief¬ 
case full of reports and graphs, at 
the same concentrated pace he main¬ 
tained for 16 hours of the jiay. On 
the calculation in which he was in¬ 
volved depended a million pound 
investment for himself and his as- 
eociates. 

Of all the passengers, Masterson, 


becaiise he had the quickest mind 
in matters of self-interest, prob¬ 
ably realised first that they had little 
■’fili^ce of coming out alive. At first 
- the sight of the flames, because they 
•represented a situation beyond his 
control, angered him. 

A picture of his one thousand- 
acre station flashed into hiS' mind 
and it was this that forced him into 
■ seeing that he had been living the 
-life- of a fool. He had been intend- 
■‘Ihg to retire to the faari for the past 
ten years. He had m'Sre money now 
than he could spend. In his youth 
he had wanted money as a means 
to an end. Always in his mind there 
had been the unanswered questions 
of life he would get around to think¬ 
ing about. 

But he had been caught up in a 
mixture of things. Of insecurity, 
of competitive urges, of habit. If 
he came through this alive, Master- 
son promised himself, he would re- 


was -at odds with the sophisticated 
aura he tried, successfully most of 
the time, to surround life with. 

Her love became suddenly import¬ 
ant to Slade. In fact the only thing 
of importance in a rather pathetic 
existence. He took an envelope 
from his pocket and began, rapidly, 
to write a note to Jiis wife. He 
would put it inside his gold cigar¬ 
ette case. And if they crashed and 
burned the note might still survive. 

Death stayed with the plane for* 
another seven minutes. During that 
time the flames on the wing flickered 
out, although the cabin remained as 
hot. The lights of the airport ap¬ 
peared, and the plane headed right 
for the landing-strip without pre¬ 
liminary circuit. 

The plane touched down perfectly 
and before it had finished rolling, 
a crash truck was alongside, spray¬ 
ing a fog-like mixture into the black¬ 
ened hole in the left wing. Still 
explosion-conscious, the passengers 
dropped quickly from the door into 
the arms of crash-truck attendants. 
In a few minutes they were in an¬ 
other world, that of the brightly 
lighted, bustling airport lounge. 

Tliey waited for their luggage to 
be brought in. Before it arrived 
the young, married couple had re¬ 
sumed their quarrel. The husband 
asked: “How many other people 

know about you and him?” 

His wife removed her hand from 
bis arm. - “I don’t want to talk 
about it.” 

Her husband’s voice became ugly. 
“Well, I do!” 

Across the airport lounge Master- 






In another seat, Slade, the forty- 
year-old radio producer,' was busy 
with his own thoughts. • Slade was 
a man of food looks, wit and great 
personal charm, all of which he used 
without conscience. 

If my life now passes in front of 
my eyes, thought Slade humorously, 
it will at least be a pleasant spec¬ 
tacle. “Through this mind,” he 
paraphrased, “pass some of the most 
beautiful girls in Australia.” How¬ 
ever, none of these lovely creatures 
did appear in his mind. Not even 
the attractive young radio actress 
who would at this moment be driv¬ 
ing. to the Sydney airport to meet 
him. 

Instead, Slade thought of his wife. 
She must, he realised, be in love with 
him very much. Because, being 
much more intelligent than any other 
woman he knew, she must know of 
the Don Juan figure he tried to cut, 
and yet she stayed with him. This 
knowledge pained Slade, because it 


son began to fret about the papers 
he had spilled on the plane floor. 
Some. clod might throw them away, 
not realising their importance. His 
mind began to race over the various 
aspects of the investment. Already, 
the thought of retirement had faded 
to a comfortable distance in his ' 
mind. He was too young yet, to 
think about it. ' 

Slade, the radio • producer, looked 
up and saw the actress he was meet¬ 
ing coming in the door. His 
shoulders went back a little, his 
blood quickened. As he snapped 
open his gold cigarette case, he 
found the note he had scribbled in 
the plane. He crumpled the note 
and dropped in a waste-basket as 
he went forward to met the girl, 
his mind searching for the correct 
hilarious words in which to clothe 
the incident of the burning wing.* 
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MEMORY IN 5 HOURS 
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World-Wide 
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What do you wish to remember—things you have to do, studies, 
appointments, office routines, the books you read, racing details, the 
fall of cards, PEOPLE'S NAMES? You could remember all these with 
ease, literally tomorrow, by means of "Controlled-visualisation." 


THE NATURAL WAY IS ALWAYS BEST 


Memory operates by means of “brain pic¬ 
tures;” in other words, by visualising. Right 
\r, you are visualising all day long.' but 
UNCONSCIOUSLY and HAPHAZARDLY. 

was the National Institute For Visual 
Learning that proved how easy it is to 


CONTROL and DIRECT your natural powers 
of visualisation. Psychologists now agree 
that controlled-visualisation is the scientific 
and natural way to learn and remember 
anything, and by it you can forthwith achieve 
astounding results, virtually at sight. 


In its two-part copyright course of instruc¬ 
tion, the National Institute explains “Con¬ 
trolled-visualisation” step by step, in lan¬ 
guage anyone can understand. The entire 
course takes only about five hours to read 
and thereafter neither study nor practice is 
required. . Put the simple principles out¬ 
lined I^TO practice and you are guaranteed, 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED 


irrespective of your education, occupation, 
or age, that you will forthwith be abie to 
remember at sight, at least eighteen out of 
twenty unrelated things you yourself select 
as a test; and the names of at least eighteen 
out of twenty people introduced to you one 
after another. 


More than 300,000 men, women, and children, 
of every conceivable occupation and stan¬ 
dard of, education, have benefited from 
“Controlled-visualisation.” Numbers of them, 
including the managers of such firms as 
those listed here, have written expressing 


INDISPUTABLE PROOF 


■•When 


the dev 


the 


•‘Ther< 


estion 


that the course is ex¬ 
ceedingly valuable, and 
any person who suffers 


their pleasure and amazement at results 
achieved. Photographic copies of many of 
these letters are reproduced with full names 
and addresses, in the explanatory literature 
we gladly send FREE to enquirers seeking 
a better memory. Here are typical examples. 

• /•---« 
"In two short lessons * XEAR 
I taught my boy, aged f oFP 
S, to memorise a list ^ aND POSB 

minutes." / The NaOona! 


ready applica- 
the principle! 
•j anyone, NO MAT- 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS—FREE 


A good memory is a tremendous aid to success. “Controlled-visualisation” / Please send me by 
will quickly give you one. Being simple, brief, and inexpensive, it is return, without obit- . 
within your reach, irrespective 6f your education, age or occupation, y gation to me, full de- 
AVrite today for full particulars, sent you FREE and WITHOUT / tails of “Controlled- 
OBIJGATION, together with letters of satisfaction from notable 4 visualisation,” 
people you know. 


USE THIS FORM __ 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR VISUAL LEARNING 

OPERATING IN ENGLAND, AMERIC A. CANADA, 
SOUTH AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, 
ith Floor, Daking House, Sydney. Box 280, G P.O., Sydney. 


' Name (clear) _ 
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Just the thing for parties, fancy- 

theatricals. Comprises full-flowing 
heard, bushy moustaches of the 
II.A.F. : fighter pilot ' type^. also 
crepe hair for side-whiskers and 
goatee, and supply, of .adhesive. 
Complete outfit. 5/-. ■■ . 

Other Disguises: Mobcher' mofits-* 
tache 1/3, Percy 1/3, Officer, Sgti- 
Major, Pirate 1/9 ea., Chinaman, 
Frenchman 2/6' ea„ American Pio¬ 
neer, Old Salt 2/6 each. 

MICK SIMMONS LTD. 

Haymarket, Sydney and Leading Suburbs 


FREE 

TRIAL BOTTLE 

of great Indian Treatment 
(Regd.) for Rheumatism, Sciatica, 
Neuritis, Stiff Joints. Extract 
from letter: “I have had no pain 
in the hips or feet since taking 
Your Great ’ Indian Treatnient.' 
The depressed, tired feeling has 
left me and I sleep well. I am 
grateful to you for the wonder¬ 
ful help.” Send 6d Stamps (post¬ 
age) for Free Trial Bottle of 
Great Indian Treatment to 

F. PARKER 

(Dept. 10), 

• 121 Brighton Boulevard, 
NORTH BONDI, N.S.W. 


HUTUWAI 

T n N I r Nerves 

I U 11 I U t;ir!eDlessness 


RHEUMATISM 

G E T a bottle -TODAY 
Recapture Radiant Health 

HUTUWAI 

IS IT REASONABLE TO BELIEVE 
I THE BIBLE? 

' Send foi- free booklet dealing with 
this most important subject to the 
jSecretary, Regent Hall, 49 Regent 
St., Sydney. 

Literature in braille available for 
blind. 




'Baccy juice—dingo cure Photograph by lightning? 


QOME years ago while in the bush 
on the North Coast, NSW, one 
of my two dogs was badly mauled 
►by a pack of hungry dingoes. There 
was no treatment available and the 
poor animal died from blood poison¬ 
ing in a few days. 

Lkter, my other dog was more 
severely mauled by another fero¬ 
cious pack. When my companion 
and I arrived oh the scene the six 
dingoes decamped, leaving the dog 
bleeding profusely. We treated the 
wounds with tobacco juice—the only 
treatment available, and the dog, 
whose death seemed certain, com¬ 
pletely recovered in a week or so. 
Has any reader heard of similar 
treatment proving effective?—J.M.P. 
(NSW). 


Fish lures 

^FTER reading that fish cannot 
distinguish colors, and that the 
many colored flies and fish sold in 
our sports’ stores were more to 
catch the eye of the angler than that 
of the fish, argument has waxed 
strong in our district. Most seasoned 
anglers reckon the report is a lot 
of eyewash. One trout fisherman, 
after fruitless hours with brightly- 
colored flies and spinners, in sheer 
desperation used a piece of magpie’s 
feather on the hook and soon landed 
quite a few rainbow trout.—M.M. 
(Vic.). 


Southpaw shells 

3ANDY is incorrect' in stating the 
swirl on shellfish casing only 
goes to the right (WN, 8/7/’50). 
'There are two definite types, right- 
handed being known to collectors as 
destral, left-handed as sinistra) 
forms. Jules Verne’s Twenty Thous¬ 
and Leagues Under The Sea first 
opened my eyes to the sinistral 
form’s existence, and soon after¬ 
wards I found my first specimen 
at Kiama, NSW. The second was 
on the lovely three-mile beach at 
Emu Park, Queensland. The Great 
Barrier Reef yielded two cowries 
and a whelk’, but my greatest sur¬ 
prise was the finding of a sinistral 
among a catch of garden snails. I 
was amazed when told no less than 
15 species of land snails of sinistral 
forms had been found in England 
and that this form is more usual 
in land shells than marine ones.— 
Leftee (NSW). 


PIRATES WARNED 



QAN lightning produce a photograph 
on a window-pane? Many who 
have seen a window at Parramatta 
Gaol, NSW, point to it as proof, 
but although I have carefully ex¬ 
amined the pane I still have an open 
mind on the subject. The face is 
there on thp glass, as though drawn 
with a finger dipped in oil. The 
profile shows clearly: bulging eye¬ 
brows, big nose, open mouth, and 
pointed beard, like a slightly carica¬ 
tured drawing of an aborigine. As 
the story goes, a prisoner died and 
was laid-out in the morgue. During 
the night there was a terrific electri¬ 
cal storm. Next morning the etching 
on the glass was noticed for the first 
time. Several bluish smudges near 
the corner of the pane are said to be 
swab's that lay on the slab. But when 
more definite details are sought, dis¬ 
crepancies creep in; One warder 
told me the dead man was an abori¬ 
gine, another declared he was an 
Arab. One said the night of the 
storm was “«bout 20-odd years ago,” 
but the other officer maintained he 
had been on the staff of the gaol for 
20 years, and the incident had oc¬ 
curred 20 years before he came. An¬ 
other warder scoffed at the whole 
idea: “Some freak in the making of 
the glass,” he declared, “all the rest 
comes from imagination.”—B.A.K. 
(NSW). « 

* * ★ 

Seagulls refurn to work 

3EAGULLS on the Brisbane River 
have been living a life of luxury, 

■ with their meals served up to them, 
but this is all changed since a rock- 
drilling dredge belonging to the 
Marine Board was burnt recently. 
The gulls live down the river near 
the Boat Passage; when they heard 
the machinery start they would circle 
around the dredge till the underwater 
blasting sent up dead or dazed fish. 
Since the dredge stopped the gulls 
have had to start work for them¬ 
selves.—W.R.F. (Q). 

* 

A "permoncnt" nest 

QROUND larks build tl3.eir nests in 
strange places at times. Recently 
I found one in a treacle tin in‘the 
middle of a cultivation paddock, 
while another was in a broken-neck¬ 
ed beer bottle. There were plenty 
really suitable places in the vicinity 
for the birds to build. Magpies have 
a reputation for building their nests' 
of wire, often causing interference 
with telephone lines, but in a little 
South Coast (NSW) town some lads 
found a magpie’s nest built almost 
entirely of bobby-pins, hairpins and 
those curlers used in women’s hair¬ 
dressing. The nest was in a tree 
50 yards from a ladies’ hairdressing 
saloon. A peewit’s nest was once 
found in the pocket of an overcoat 
dressing a scarecrow.—A.T. (NSW). 
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REPTILIAN HYPNOSIS 




"TONETTE TUNES" 


f7; 

"TONETTE FUN" 

Postage lid Extra 

TAIN!*^”; 


All CHEMISTS' GOODS 
and TOILET REQUISITES 
TESTEX 



Get your copy ofPIX—6d 






















U.S. Championship, 1947 


PROBLEM No. 479 





White control of _ the , centre. 


), Castles, 


HYPNOTISM 

RE VILLE (Australia's undisputed 
Master of Magic) has now released all 
secrets of his outstanding Hypnotic 
influence. For lull secrets of the most 
effective manner known, post 10/- to 
RE VILLE 

Elmes Road, Rocklea, Brisbane. 


AERIALS ELIMINATED 

THE . CAPTAIN AERIAL (.UNIT equals 
a 50ft. high aerial, gives .tone, volume, 
sensitivity, more stations, freedom from 
lightning. Reduces static. Does away 
with poles »and wires. Broadcast or 
short w.ave reception. Eleotrical and 
other noises reduced. Price 6/9. Regis¬ 
tered Post Free, No C.O.D. 

REG. COOKE, P.O., Box 9 (w)> 
GERRINGONG, N.S.W, 


GET MORE FROM LIFE 

You Can. Put your inborn powers to 


i how 


will I 


Good results sure. Natural methods tested 
thirty years. Get this grand little book. 
"Facts You Should Know About Your 
Self." It will surprise, please and help 
you. Send 7Jd (Ud stamps will doi. L. S. 
Pamphlets, Box 3623, G.P.O., Sydney. 


could reply 10 . . . P—QKt3 and 11 . . . 
B—Kt2 with a reasonable develop¬ 
ment. Now 10 . . . P—QKt3 will not 
do because of 11 B x Kt, B x B; 12. 
Q—K4 ! Another point in favor of 
10, Q—K2 is that the possibility of 
castling Q-side. with a direct K-side 
attack to follow, remains open. 

(c) The only discernible point to this 
move is that if 11 Castles Q.R., Q x ftP. 
But after a few simple moves. White 
gains still more time and soon has 
an overwhelming advantage in de- 
delopment.' 

fd) Preventing . . . B—Q2. Black soon 
finds that he had no. good way ot 
developing his Q-side. Incidentally, 
if 15. P—QKt4, Black must not ex¬ 
change Pawns, but 15 . . . Q—B2 is 
s^e. 

(e) Finally, this seems playable since if 
17. B X Kt, B X B; 18. Q—K4, B—Kt2!. 
the mating threat no longer exists, 

(f) But something new has been added. 
If 17 . . ., Kt X B: 18. B X B, Q X B; 
ig. Kt—B6 wins. Of course, if 17 . . .. 

>; 18. B-R7 ch nets the Queen. 




£ 18 . 


., Kt X 


< Kt, 


1; Q X B: 21. Kt—B6, 
followed by 22. R—Q8. either mates or 
wins the Queen. The text also loses 
quickly. Best was 18 . . ., R—R3; 
19. Kt-^B6, P—R5, although White 


marked advantage .. 
20. Kt X B ch. Q X Kt; 21. B—B6 
<h) The poor Queen is ' ' 


buf- 


) An oddly symmetrical formation: aJJ 
four Bishops help to surround the 


THTfOO MARKS REMOVED 

By Branting’s World-Famous Swedish Formula—Painless, Complete, 
No ill-effects. Leaves no permanent marks or scars. Guaranteed 
or your money back. From now on the formuha will bs sent out by 
mail-order, and you can easily remove your Tattoo marks yourself. 
The formula comes in 3 small bottles with 2 brushes for the appli¬ 
cation (no needles are used) plus instructions. Send.30 shillings and 
I will send by' return mail, postage free, enough formula to remove 
approx. 8 square inches of tattoo marks. 

JOHN V. BRANTING, 

Box 5187, G.P.O., Sydney, N.S.W. 


HERE'S THE 
ANSWER 

VOLTAGE: A, G. (Townsville, QTd.)! 
The Sydney County Council informed us 
that, apart from the expense involved, 
they thought it wpuld be almost im¬ 
possible, and certainly Impracticable, to 
fit any electrical appliance to operate 
from a 6 volt battery. The lowest prac¬ 
tical voltage they would recommend 
would be a 32 volt home lighting set. 

JUNGLE BOOTS, TO WATERPROOF: 
T. W. (Dandenong, Vic.): We were told 
by a canvas firm in Sydney that It 
would be impossible to waterproof canvas 
without using an oily or wax ingredient. 
This softens the canvas and prevents it 
from becoming stiff and bard. To water¬ 
proof the tops of your rubber jungle 
boots, chip about Jib of beeswax and 
add to 1 quart of pure turpentine (not 
mineral). Stand In . another vessel of 
boiling water until the wax dissolves. 
Apply while still hot, rubbing well in 
with pads of old cotton. Do not use a 
brush. Specially prepared waterproof 
preparations, if preferred, are. available 

CERTIFICATES; N. M. (Casino, NSW): 
The two addresses you requested are as 
follow; The Registrar-General's De¬ 
partment, Treasury Building, Brisbane, 
B.7, Queensland, and The Registrar- 
General. Somerset House, London, Eng¬ 
land. If all details are known, and no 
search is required, the cost of the Aus¬ 
tralian certificate would be 2/-, and the 
English one, -S/ld (sterling), both plus 
postage. 

SHELLEV: G. M. G. (Wentworth Falls, 
NSW); Queen Mab was written by Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. It is true that Shelley 
was drowned in the Gulf of Spezia by 
the capsizing b£ a boat in a storm, in 
July,>1822. ' His ashes were buried in a 
Protestant cemetery at Home. 

UNCLAIMED MONEY JN BANKS; V. 
G. (Gympie, Q'ld.); As far as we know- 
there is no central authority to which 
you could apply. If you have reason to 
believe yourself the lawful claimant to 
any of these “dead" accounts, we sug¬ 
gest you ask your solicitor to instruct 
an English solicitor to make inquiries. 
Alternatively, you could instruct an Eng- 


solicitor direc 
have to be able to supply s 
information on which he coi 


, of C( 


G. T. (Port Vernon, QTd.); Your coins 
are as follow; Imitation (brass not 
gold) of an English half sovereign. These 
pieces have no value whatever to a col¬ 
lector. They were in packets of sweets 
many years ago. Switzerland, 10 cents 
piece, is valued at 3d. ■ ' 

A. S. (Tamwortli, .NSW): The coin 
you mention' is worth about the bank 
rate of the English sovereign which is 
£3/12/6. Before the price of gold rose 
to its present value, it was worth about 
18/6. 


RHEUMATISM 

Sciatica, Lumbago, or any kindred ail¬ 
ments. FOOT PLASTERS draw out the 
uric acid through the pores of the soles 
of. the feet. They bring a new feeling of 
well-being. 5/- a pair, or 3 pairs for 12/-. 
Triai pair, 2/-. POST FREE. 

MAGIC FOOT DRAFT CO. 

9 Howey Court, 234 Collins St., Melbourne 


ATTRACTIVE CLOTHES 

Smart clothes can be yours Learn 
right at. home the professional secrets 
of the expert dre.ssmaker. 

Courses in: Dressmaking, Designing Tailor¬ 
ing, Pattei-n Drafting. 

Simple W. I. Method assures success.) 
petaiis from WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, 

C/- I.C.S., 140 Eliiabeth Street, SYDNEV. 


Printed and published by Associated 
Newspapers Ltd , at the registered office 
Of the Company, 60-70 Elizabeth Street, 
Sydney, NSW. 
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DOG FISH HOOKS 

NEVER MISS. 


off. The Hook springs 
open when the bait is 
taken and hooks the 
fish. In Three sizes. 
1/3 each, post free. 
UNION MFG. & 
AGENCY Co. 
299 Elizabeth St. 


STOP SMOKING 


FOR SALE STAMPS 



ilsrStfe” 


REAL-LIFE STORIES IN 

people 


MU/smmmmf 

iWiiiiiii 
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necessary for improvement. The Roussel is light, inconspici 
and adjustable. There are no hard pads, no metal girdle, no 
unhygienic understraps, and no buckles. Recommended by 
doctors and by thousands of users throughout Australia. 

Call or send 2^d Stamp for Illustrated Details, Self-Measurement Form 
Days’ Free Trial Offer. No obligation. ONE ADDRESS ONLY— 

THE ROUSSEL APPLIANCE CO. (Dept. 12), 9 Martin Place, 1 
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According to experts, the first fabric 
used by primitive man t^ clothe 

himself was wool made from the 
pelts of animals. Next came cotton, 
which was used by the ancient 
Egyptians and the Hindus. Silk, which 
the Chinese claim dates from 2650 
BC, was the third textile to'be deve¬ 
loped, and linen came many cen¬ 
turies later. 

★ * * 

Henry Carey is believed to be the 
author of the British National 
Anthem, God Save our Gracious 
Kinsr, composed about the year 1743. 
★ ■* ★ 

The word “jouk" was an old 'Eng¬ 
lish name for a disreputable drinking 
place. It was applied in the US 
during Prohibition days to speak¬ 

easies, which ^became known as 
“jouk” or “juke joints.” Later, the 
automatic phonograph was known as 
a “juke box.” But manufacturers 
are trying to alter the name because 
of its unsavory origin. 

★ ★ * 

The force of gravity on Jupiter is 
so much greater than on our own 
planet, that if we lived there our 
skeletons would have to 'be much 
stronger to support the greatly-in¬ 
creased weight which we would then 
possess. Conversely, if the earth 
were only the size of the moon, we 
could manage with far less expendi¬ 
ture of material in the form of bone 
and sinew, and should be spindly 
creatures. 

* ★ 

Accidents cause the highest per¬ 
centage of deaths in children • from 
the ages of three to ten in the US. 
Respiratory diseases hold second 
place. 

Giant kelps of the California coast 
are the largest in the world. Elk 
kelp, sea-otter’s cabbage and iodine 
kelp have forest tree dimensions. 
Forty and sixty feet deep, they are 
rooted by suckers and their stems 
may grow to three hundred feet. 


Goldfish eat their young, and if 
left to their own resources few would’ 
survive. Youngsters bred in the wild 
hide among weeds, and do not emerge 
until they are big enough to cope 
with their parents’ cannibalism. 


City-weary An\erican dogs may 
spend their winter holidays at a 
genuine canine dude ranch in Palm 
Springs, Florida; their summer 
vacation at Big Bear Lake! Each 
holiday-maker has his own corral 
arid bunkhouse, wears a bandanna, 
hunts squirrels and chipmunks. 
Letters are sent regularly to the 
dog’s family to report his progress. 
Each ranch has a staff of 15, and 
there are 20 acres. 

The edible oyster is not able to 
produce pearls of commercial value. 
The inedible pearl oyster is the only 
oysten that bears pearls of gem 
Quality. 

* ★ 

In sun stroke or heat stroke, the 
body temperature rises because heat 
is absorbed faster than it can be 
eliminated. 

★ 

Recently a large herd of elephants 
on Mount Kenya, South Africa, be¬ 
came so dangerous from repeated 
hunting that white ■ men could not 
go near them. Yet, natives living 
nearby were 'never molested. The 
elephants knew the difference in odor 
between the harmless Negroes and 
the white men. 


Agoraphobia is the fear or dread 
of open spaces. ■ Janies Pryde, once 
famous British artist, suffered to such 
an extent that he could not cross 
an open field. He felt seture only 
in streets, narrower the better. 

So far as science has been able to 
discover, there are no two objects 
in the world exactly alike, no mat¬ 
ter whether they are natural or 
artificial. No two Haves or snow¬ 
flakes. no two objects manufactured 
by man, are exactly alike. Scien¬ 
tists believe that even each- infinites¬ 
imal atom composing the elements 
difers from all the rest. 

■k -A -k 

In Brazil an official recording 
births may refuse to register a child’.s 
Christian name if he considers it 
ridiculous. When a child is old 
enough to object to his given name, 
he is allowed to change it. 



nerve troubles. Improve your n 
ind generally stand up to the strenu- 
vork, long hours and worry with the 

_ of this world-renowned Scientific 

Formula of a Continental ^dentist. Thou- 
iands throughout Australia have proved 
this and you can do likewise without' 
financial risk. Its remarkable efficacy 
is due to its ideal combination of medi¬ 
cinal Herbal extracts—and Pure Leci- 
'lin {the latter bfSng the chief con- 
dtuent of Nerve tissue) for the struo- 
ural rebuilding of worn and weak 
erves. It is something entirely dlffer- 
nt A tonic that has a revitalising 
ffect on the system and that gives 
uick and lasting results. 

5000 SAMPLES 

Send name and address (stating if Mr., 
Irs,. or Miss) ,«and 3d stamp for sample 
nd details. 

. M. Baldwin * Co... 9 Martin Place. 

. .Sydney. 


NERVE TONIC 


e your 


gy, overcomi 


REtY’S 


RELYS TONIC ; 
(for tired and run o 
ditions. Invigorate a 


KEI.Y’S REIJUCXNG TABLETS 

(to remove surplus fat) .. .. 3/- 

Three bottles , . 13/6 

All CHEMISTS' GOODS 
and TOILET REQUISITES 
also stocked 

CALL OR WRITE 

^ PHARMACY 

nXljyi X a (A’sla) Pty. Ltd. 
Specialty ChemUts 

213 Oxford Street, Sydney, 


DRINK HABIT 
DESTROYED 

Do you suffer through the curse 
of excessive drinking? Eucrasy 
has changed homes from misery 
and want to happiness again. 
Established 52 years, it destroys 
all desire for Alcohol. Harmless, 
tasteless, can be given secretly 
or taken voluntarily. State which 
required. 

SEND 30/- FULL TWENTY *r 
DAYS’ COURSE. 

DEPT. A., EUCRASY CO. 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 
AT HOME 

Send for Details and Fi 


PIMPLES, ACNE 

Skin blotches and blemishes . FREE 
particulars of proved home treatment, 
■which quickly -treats these conditions. 
Enclose stamped envelope to D. Rogers 
PH.C, MPS, Box 1591V, Brisbane. 

PASi TW£NTY-4c»«| 
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stamina 
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Self-Supporhnq TROUSERS 


Meet the men who 

HARRY, 


^ ‘ ‘I suppose, in my day. I’ve cut tens of 
thousands _f'pairs of trousers and every 
class of cloth you think of — worsted, woollen, 
imported cloth, local cloth. 

About seven years ago the people I work for 
began to make Stamina trousers. It was the 
first time I had handled Crusader Cloth ^— was 
I pleased ? Give me a goo« cloth every time, 
Tbe other ti...ig that pleased me was the 
Stamina trouser patterns. I thought mv 
patterns were good, but the Stamina patterns 
are world-beaters. No wonder Stamina trousers 
are the standard of quality throughout Australia 
— there’s nothing skimped about them they’re 
a wonderful job. I should know, for I’ve been 
aU my life in the game.” 


TAILORED FROM CRUSADER CLOTH 


lAti 
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